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WISCONSIN POPULATION WITHOUT PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


This cut is used through courtesy of Wisconsin Club Woman. It is based on data 
compiled about a year ago. The principal change to be noted now is that Outagamie 
County should be white, denoting full coverage. The total county appropriations made 
to Appleton, Kaukauna, and Seymour are more than sufficient to put that county in 
this classification. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


An Open Letter to Miss Claire Nolte, President of The Wisconsin 
Library School Association 


Dear Miss Nolte: 

The Committee on Cooperation with the 
Library School which you appointed in 
August, 1938, has engaged in only two 
projects. One was the support of the Daugs 
Bill—133A to transfer the Library School 
back to the University after the legislature 
had reversed former governor La Follette’s 
executive order which had made the 
original transfer. 

The bill was passed unanimously in the 
Assembly and at the present writing is 
scheduled for hearing before the Education 
Committee of the Senate. Your committee 
has had active and effective cooperation 
from the librarians of the state, the Library 
School and the University in this measure 
which though non-political and not con- 
troversial might so easily have been lost 
through indifference. Mr. Lester has been 
particularly helpful in keeping us informed 
of hearings and legislative procedure. The 
desirability of the transfer has been appar- 
ent to all and we will not repeat here the 
convincing arguments that can be advanced 
to support it. 

Our second project was self-initiated. 
We proposed to examine for our own 
satisfaction and in the interests of the 
Association this new library school which 
has grown from the one that served us so 
long and so well. That changes were neces- 
sary we knew. Miss Hazeltine had said 
that the ground work had been laid and 
that it was now time for the School to 
enter the second period of its development. 
It was our desire to see how this was being 
done. Each member of your committee 
has visited classes, and talked with both 
students and faculty. We went in all 
friendliness and were met with the fullest 
and most gracious cooperation. 

It is an interesting experience to visit 
library school classes at work. The attrac- 
tive building, the convenient arrangement 
of the study halls, the equipment generally 
and the hospitality of the school are appar- 





ent when one accepts invitations to a Book 
Week Tea or a Library Club gathering, 
but the quality of the class and of the 
teaching is learned only by becoming an 
inconspicuous observer of the everyday 
routine. 

A class in Book Selection, for example, 
started with the distribution of a mimeo- 
graphed list of aids in the selection of 
books in the Fine Arts and Applied Arts. 
After a brief comment on each, the class 
was informed that these would be avail- 
able for examination and a report would 
be expected in two weeks. The use of the 
A.L.A. Reading-with-a-purpose courses in 
this field as aids in informing oneself 
quickly and authoritatively on little known 
subjects (we can’t all be up on art and 
music, though we are expected to be 
informed in every field) was a new and 
excellent idea. 

The rest of the period was devoted to 
the presentation of a book review by one 
of the class, a 12-minute review designed 
to be given over the radio, and so addressed 
not alone to librarians but to the public 
that might enjoy the book. The discussion 
that followed brought out the library use- 
fulness of the book, Vera Brittain’s 
“Testament of Youth” in this present 
verge-of-war situation, in showing young 
people what war meant twenty years ago. 

The class in work with children and 
young people dealt with the problems of 
book purchase; the proportionate assign- 
ment of a limited book fund between the 
old favorites and the new titles; between 
the little folks of the picture and easy book 
age, and the older children; between recrea- 
tional and cultural reading and informa- 
tional books. The solution of these prob- 
lems, we gathered, depended quite largely 
on the type of community or the neighbor- 
hood in a city in which the library was 
located, instead of hard and fast percent- 
ages. Library students are certainly 
expected to think for themselves, and to 
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take into account in their future jobs a 
number of factors beside recommended 
lists. 

Many devices have been utilized to give 
the students a foretaste of the jobs ahead. 
A class in administration was observed 
presenting a typical board meeting in 
which could be seen not only the orderly 
procedure of business but the interplay of 
a variety of community interests as repre- 
sented by members of a board. 

It is an alert and intelligent class, eagerly 
interested in the work. On the basis of 
observation alone, we should be inclined 
to answer that question at the bottom of 
the old reports on field practice, as to 
whether we would be willing to employ this 
student, with a hearty ‘‘yes.” 

The months that were formerly given to 
field practice have, this year, been absorbed 
by an enriched and expanded curriculum. 
Field practice has been so long accepted as 
a necessary feature of the Wisconsin library 
course that its discontinuance seems, at 
first, a bit disturbing. One is led to question 
whether something essential has been lost. 
Upon reflection, however, we are forced 
to recognize that possibly the loss is not so 
great. True, the student does not enter 
upon his first position with the assurance 
his two months experience gave him. His 
first days will be perhaps more trying to 
him and to his employer than they might 
have been. The rough edges that might 
have been revealed during his field practice 
may not have been smoothed away by his 
teachers and those who supervised his 
practice period. But he has pursued his 
studies with less feverish haste; he has 
been able to reflect upon the professional 
implications of what he is studying; he is, 
at last, finding time to go that “second 
mile,” and he has not lost anything he 
cannot gain in the early days of his first 
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position. No employer will begrudge the 
new recruit’s awkwardness when he remem- 
bers that it is the price of two full months 
of intensive professional training. 

That degree-granting institutions are 
unwilling to give academic credit for 
library practice work is well known. The 
schools which have merged with colleges 
and universities have all had to face this 
condition. Wisconsin has never allowed 
full credit for the year of library training. 
Students in the joint course have received 
but twenty credits toward a degree for 
work done in the Library School. The 
substitution of course instruction for the 
field practice will place library training in 
Wisconsin on an equal footing with other 
professional courses. 

The method of keeping student records 
for placement purposes has been altered 
but is no less meticulous than formerly. 
Alumni records are not neglected and 
former graduates can rely on the Library 
School to look after their interests. 

During the first year following such 
drastic changes as have necessarily accom- 
panied the transfer of the Library School to 
the University, many new procedures must 
be regarded as experimental. Practices that 
were highly successful in the past must be 
abandoned to meet the needs of an advanc- 
ing profession. However, the committee 
believes that, as in the past, the interests 
of Wisconsin libraries and librarians are 
still the first consideration of the Wisconsin 
Library School, and is well pleased with 
the way those interests are being served. 


E.Lien A. HOFFMAN 
JENNIE T. SCHRAGE 
HELEN E. Farr, Chairman 


Committee on School Cooperation, 
Wisconsin Library School Association. 
April 27, 1939 





Book Broadcasts 


The following is the schedule of radio 
book reviews to be presented over WHA 
at 10:30 on Fridays by students of the 
Library School: 

May 19. This was a poet, by G. F. Whicher 

—Juanita Engebretson. 


May 26. Tree of liberty, by Elizabeth 
Page—Anna Jordahl. 

June 2. Bitter creek, by James Boyd— 
Mrs. Mildred Haggerty. 

June 16. Land is bright, by Archie Binns— 
Eleanor Hanners. 

June 23. Through embassy eyes, by 
Martha Dodd—Roger Schwenn. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS MEET 
IN MILWAUKEE 


Thirty-three children’s librarians and 
library workers interested in work with 
children assembled in a parlor of the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee for an informal 
meeting on March 18, 1939. Miss Flora 
Hottes, Kenosha, presided in the absence 
of Miss Alice Davitt, chairman. 

The first business before the group was 
introduced in a letter from Miss Martha 
Merrell, President of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, who asked that plans be made 
for the state meeting of next fall. In the 
general discussion it was agreed that it 
was a good suggestion to have a joint 
session cf the School Librarians and the 
Children’s Librarians Sections and arrange 
a longer and more interesting program by 
joining forces. A better understanding of 
the problems common to the two types of 
work might result. Most of the librarians 
felt that the time allowed for the program 
should be considerably longer than the 
period of the 1939 meeting. 

Miss Hottes appointed Miss Ruth 
Neelen, Head of the School Extension 
Department of the Milwaukee Library, 
to act as chairman of the committee to 
plan the program for the 1939 convention. 
It was moved and seconded that the 
chairman select two members to act with 
her in this work. She appointed Mrs. Ina 
Luck, Waupun, and Miss Alice A. Davitt, 
Racine, as members of her committee. 

Miss Martha Petty, as state membership 
chairman of A.L.A. Section for Library 
Work With Children, read a request from 
Miss Clara Breed of San Diego, that the 
children’s librarians of the state assemble 
interesting examples of publicity to show 
their work, for the A.L.A. convention 
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exhibit. A motion was made and seconded 
that a committee be chosen to handle this 
display material and arrange it in a scrap- 
book. Motions were made and carried for 
the committee to be as follows: 

Miss Mary C. Devereaux, Wisconsin 
Library School, Chairman; Mrs. Anita 
Loos, Milwaukee; Miss Alice A. Davitt, 
Racine; Miss Martha Petty, Manitowoc. 

Miss Devereaux, as Instructor in Chil- 
dren’s Work at the Library School, asked 
for an expression concerning the need of 
some special training for successful work 
as children’s librarian. She received an 
assurance from the group that there should 
be definite training for the special work 
as well as the general library courses. 

Miss Flora Hottes, Kenosha, introduced 
the discussion of the use of the Wisconsin 
Reading Circle. Although used in most 
of the libraries in connection with the 
school work, there was a general opinion 
expressed that the list was good in purpose, 
but too limiting for the needs of developing 
an appreciation of good books, and in 
need of revision to weed out old material. 

The group adjourned for luncheon where 
the discussion continued on the subject of 
remedial reading. Some lists of books 
suitable for remedial reading were intro- 
duced by Miss Hottes and Miss Petty. 
Some points to consider for such work 
were cited by various librarians. It was 
decided that the subject might be taken 
up at the state meeting as one of the topics 
of interest. Other suggestions were, Work 
With Young People, Evaluation of Chil- 
dren’s Books, Wisconsin Reading Circle, 
Relations of School and Library. 

After the luncheon, the meeting was 
declared adjourned. 

ManrtTHA J. PETTY 
Secretary 
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WISCONSIN DOCUMENTS 
A List Selected by Emma Bryan 


Miss Bryan has included in her selection a number of mimeographed bulletins, pointing 
out that publications in this form are not covered in the Check List of Wisconsin 


Public Documents. —Ed. 


ComMISSIONERS OF PuBLic Lanps. Biennial 
report. 1938. (mimeographed) 


CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT. Bulletin. 


Are you receiving this very interesting and 
useful monthly bulletin containing general 
information on conservation activities of this 
and other states? 


Forest trees of Wisconsin. 


Reprint of that very useful identification book 
originally published in 1928. Illus. 


-——— Pheasant propagation handbook. 


Latest points on wholesale and small scale 
rearing of pheasants in captivity. State activities 
outlined. Winter feeding and stocking discussed. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Waterfowl in Wisconsin. 


Identification series with information on life 
histories, range, etc. Excellent pen drawing 
illustrations. 


Wisconsin wild flowers. 


Lists Wisconsin’s wild flowers, those which 
are protected and those which may be gathered. 
List of visual aids and bibliography inciuded. 
(mimeographed.) 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Wisconsin manufacturing concerns, 1938. 


“Includes all manufacturing concerns employ- 
ing seven or more persons as of May, 1938.” 


Industrial Wisconsin, by Francis 

F. Bowman, Jr. (Distributed by bureau 
of purchases.) 

“Data pertaining to the development and 

trends in Wisconsin business, with special 


emphasis on our manufacturing industries, 
during the period 1914 to 1937.” 


StaTE HiGHway COommMISSION. Safety 
department. 


Course in automobile driving. For motorists 
and pedestrians. 1939 edition. 


——— Safety news. 


Another monthly publication you should be 
receiving regularly. 


StaTE Boarp oF CONTROL. Wisconsin 
industrial school for girls. Past. Present. 
Future? 


STaTE Boarp oF HEALTH. Bulletin. (Pub- 
lished quarterly. v.6 no. 13.) 


With other valuable information this number 
contains a list of publications of the State 
board of health. 


——— Thirty-seventh report . . . for the 
statistical biennium ending December 
31, 1937 and the fiscal biennium ending 
June 30, 1938. (mimeographed) 


Mortality statistics, showing trends 
of certain diseases in Wisconsin. (mime- 
ographed) 


BurEAU OF VITAL STATISTICS. 
Report of the bureau of vital statistics 
of the state of Wisconsin for the period 
from January 1, 1936 & December 31, 
1937 with certain morbidity tables. 


STATE PLANNING Boarp. Division of Land 
Economic Inventory. Inventory of 
Northern Wisconsin Lakes (Bulletin 
No. 5) 


Where they are. The game and other fish 
common to northern Wisconsin lakes. Also a 
survey of aquatic plants. Illus. 


——- Park, Parkway and Recreational 
Area Plan. (Bulletin No. 8.) 


Prepared in cooperation with the Conserva- 
tion Commission. Flat prints of the colored 
map inside the back cover are also available for 
display purposes. 
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Tax Commission. Wisconsin taxes and 
state aids. Bulletin No. 85 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

A comprehensive summary of all statutory 


provisions concerning taxes and aid of the 
state, with tables and charts. 





Wisconsin Property Tax. Bulletin 
No. 86 (mimeographed). 


Property taxes as per cent of total taxes since 
1901, statistical information, showing among 
other interesting facts the methods taken to 
diversify the system of taxation. 
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Wisconsin Utility Taxes. Bulletin 
No. 87. 


Average state rate since 1904 and showing 
distribution by counties, towns, villages and 
cities. 


Wisconsin Individual Income Tax 
Statistics: 1936 Income. 


This volume is devoted entirely to statistics 
compiled from 1936 returns, and is confined to 
those tables designed primarily for use in income 
tax analysis. (1st of a series of 5 volumes.) 
(mimeographed.) 


*ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Does your library use the Traveling library? In March the Traveling library depart- 
ment reports that of the 58 requests for deposit collections to libraries, 24 were for the 
six weeks’ collections of new and popular books. In addition, the number of books sent 
to libraries in answer to the demand of individuals is even greater. Miss Schrage says 
that reference service, asked for by libraries, that is, borrowing individual books to 
satisfy a request for a certain book or special information, is increasing. In the first 
nine months of the fiscal year (July, 1938-March, 1939) the individual demand, direct 
and through libraries, called for 7,978 more books than in corresponding period, 1937-38, 
filling 1,330 more requests. 

What about it? Is your community getting the benefit of the service offered by the 





Traveling library department through your library? 


Birnamwood. Each year the children 
of the story hour choose a story which 
they dramatize in costume before the 
public. This year they selected, Credle, 
Down, Down the Mountain. They had 
as their guests their mothers, the pupils of 
the first and second grades of the local 
school, and their teacher, Miss Will. 

Columbus. Miss Deffner reports that 
during the first part of the year the monthly 
circulation has shown a steady increase 
over corresponding months in 1933 when 
these monthly records were the highest in 
the history of the library. 

Cumberland. Books written by Sister 
Madeleva and pictures of her were assem- 
bled as an exhibit of particular local 
interest, since Sister Madeleva was born 
in Cumberland. 

Delavan. A new safe has been installed 
in the library. The librarian’s annual report 





mentions other additions and improve- 
ments made during the year. 

An increase in circulation over 1937 
totals over 4,900. 

Green Bay. The library’s 50th annual 
report notes its first annual report of a 
circulation of 3,188 and of 400 registered 
borrowers as compared with a_ 1938 
figure of 449,428 books circulated and 
16,567 borrowers. 

The following selections are quoted 
from “Signposts of Growth” for the past 
year: 

“The County Department showed an 
increase of circulation of 6,662 books. The 
library now has nineteen county stations. 
Two new stations were established in the 
Koehler Food Market in Ashwaubenon 
and in the J. J. Macco General Store at 
Sugar Bush in the Town of Humboldt. 
Ten county schools also circulated books 
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to both adults and children. 401 collections 
of books were sent to schools and stations. 
Many county school teachers brought their 
classes to visit the library during the year. 

“The gain in the Children’s Department 
circulation was shown in the books 
borrowed from the School Duplicate Collec- 
tion by teachers and loaned by them to 
their scholars. 40,108 books were borrowed 
as against 24,915 in 1937. 

“The Fort Howard Branch circulated 
56,636 books for home use, an increase of 
2,417, and the North Branch circulated 
27,359 books, a gain of 1,527. Patients at 
the three hospitals borrowed 14,813 books, 
or 3,377 books more than the year before. 
The stations at the paper mills increased 
their circulation slightly. Books were 
loaned to the St. Norbert College Library 
for use during the summer session.” 


Jefferson. A sloping top table with 
bench has been added to the equipment of 
the children’s room. These have been 
made from an old table the library had 
on hand, and not in use. A standing bulle- 
tin board has also been made from a 
no-longer-used piece of furniture. 


Kenosha. The library’s annual report 
brings out significant things in the trend 
of library use. Books in literature including 
poetry and drama took the lead with use- 
ful arts, such as air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion, carpentry, Diesel engine, automobile 
mechanics, etc., taking second place; 
greater use of the reference service was 
made; the reading rooms were visited by 
120,204 persons, a gain of 7,218; the past 
year brought more demands on the refer- 
ence department from those who are taking 
freshman and sophomore college and 
extension courses. These students do prac- 
tically all their studying in the library 
where books are on reserve for them, and 
where assistance from the library staff is 
given. 


“Our library movie which was taken 
last spring has created a good deal of 
interest this past year,’ reports Miss 
Frantz. “It has been shown before several 
P.T.A. meetings, clubs and organizations 
and the State meeting in Milwaukee in 
October. Several libraries have also 
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borrowed the film to show to their Board 
members and staff. 

“It is particularly of local interest and 
one of the finest ways to let the public see 
in pictures some of the work the library 
undertakes in serving the community.” 

The pen drawings of Henry Esmond by 
T. H. Robinson, borrowed from Mr. 
Norman Bassett of Demco Library Sup- 
plies, made a most attractive exhibit in the 
Central Library. The students from High 
School and Kemper Hall were invited to 
see the exhibit, which served to emphasize 
the interest further. 

Menasha. The library’s annual report 
has come out this year in an attractively 
printed folder, and on the first page 
presents in graph and picture the compara- 
tive figures of 1898, and 1938, the library’s 
first and 40th year. While the population 
in this period has gone from 5,500 to 10,000 
the registered library borrowers have 
increased from 1,364 to 5,130; reference 
questions, 300 to 2,500; books borrowed, 
12,139 to 149,228, for the year. 

In the project undertaken by the Board 
toward a greater departmentalization of 
work there has been greater emphasis on 
work with children, and a marked increase 
in the amount of reference work has fol- 
lowed the establishment of an organized 
reference department with a_ reference 
librarian in charge. 

Milwaukee. In the annual report of 
the librarian it is shown that circulation 
increased in 1938 to 5.6 books per person 
from 5.4 in 1937. Total loans of books for 
1938 were 4,117,844 as compared with 
3,950,989 of the year before. The number 
of volumes available to borrowers also 
showed some increase, the first since a 
decline began in 1935. 

Mukwonago. Not many libraries have 
a publicity agent, but the local board has 
asked a member of the community to be 
such for this library. 

Several improvements have been made 
in the library. The village council put in 
additional shelving, new floor covering, 
and completely redecorated the room. The 
Civic Association the past year gave $35, 
and the Women’s American Legion Auxil- 
iary gave $10. 
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Neillsville. The Intermediate shelf 
recently established in the adult depart- 
ment is proving a great success. It was 
begun when certain books which didn’t 
seem to be going well in the Children’s 
room were transferred, in the hope of bring- 
ing them to the attention of the older boys 
and girls. Other titles have been added and 
Miss Spray reports that the shelf is now 
attracting adult patrons. Miss Reely 
spent a day in the library assisting Miss 
Spray in appraising the books in science 
and useful arts, suggesting withdrawals and 
additions. 

New Richmond. Miss Casey feels that 
perhaps the library helped in the saving 
of the life of Jeanne Anne Padden, a 10- 
year-old visitor last winter. Jeanne had 
read at the library an article in Girl’s Life 
Magazine on the advisable thing to do 
when breaking through the ice. She found 
herself shortly after in this very kind of 
an emergency and immediately put into 
practice what the article had directed. 
This with her unusual presence of mind 
helped her master a situation which might 
have resulted seriously. 

Oconomowec. The circulation for 1938 
was 51,271, which was 4,731 more than in 
1937. The librarian’s annual report further 
states that 399 new borrowers were regis- 
tered; 351 reference questions were 
answered; 800 new books were added. 

The Town of Oconomowoc, and the 
Town of Summit each appropriated $100 
for the library services extended to the 
people of these towns by the Oconomowoc 
Public Library. 

Special travel posters, and in March, 
Garden Club week have been featured at 
the library. 

Oregon. A box has been made and 
placed at the door of the library for the 
books returned at hours when the library 
is not open. 

Racine. The attractively printed annual 
report of the library gives many interesting 
statements concerning the year’s findings 
only a few of which can be mentioned here. 

There were 16,690 requests for informa- 
tion recorded during the year; of these 
7,703 were at the Main library, 8,893 at 
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the 6 branches, and 94 at the County 
department. 

The director of work with children gave 
a course of four evening lectures on story- 
telling. In addition to eight members of 
the library staff, there were five enrolled 
from the city recreation department, one 
junior high school teacher, and one mother. 

In circulation there was an increase over 
1937 of 7 per cent; there was an average 
of 8.8 books for every person in the area 
served; city circulation was 10.3 per 
capita, rural 3. The increased demand for 
books on the useful arts amounted in the 
adult department to 33 per cent. 

At the conclusion of the report Miss 
Hunt presents a 10-point program which 
is desirable for the library to project in the 
future. 

Rio. Mrs. Collins writes that the 
“sagging, overloaded book cases have 
been a problem for the past few years,” 
but that a few weeks ago a friend donating 
66 hours of labor, a merchant some packing 
case lumber for bracing old shelving, and 
new lumber provided by the board for new 
shelves, have met the problem nicely. 

Stevens Point. Mrs. Delia Cook, a 
member of the library board since its 
establishment, died April 3. Another loss 
to the library board was in the death of 
George H. Martens who was killed in an 
automobile accident the early part of the 
year. Mr. Martens was also local regent 
for the State Teachers’ College. 

In a note on the circulation the monthly 
report states: 

“For the first time in the history of the 
library the monthly total of books circu- 
lated went over the 12,000 mark. The 
March statistics show a circulation of 
12,189. This was a gain of 1,902 over the 
records of March of 1938. A new daily 
record was established during the month 
when the record for one single day reached 
852.” 

The library is having a new floor, and 
the ceilings and walls of the entire building 
have been washed, with some repainting 
where repairing of ceilings had been neces- 
sary. Outside of the building two new 
bicycle racks were constructed which will 
hold in all 16 machines. 


So 
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Superior. Correction: The item in 
’Round the Circle in the March Library 
Bulletin omitted the statement that the 
quoted percentages of increases in circula- 
tion for the various fields were over a 
period of 10 years, 1929-1938 inclusive. 

The presentation of statistics by graph 
and pictures makes the annual report a 
‘“‘vivid picture of the library in the com- 
munity.” 

Watertown. The annual report shows 
in the years 1927 to 1938 gains each year 
until 1934-37 when for four years, there 
was a loss each year over the previous 
year. But in 1938 there was a gain of 
5,985 over 1937. Over the whole period 
there was a total gain in circulation of 
32%. 

In cooperation with the general local 
interest in Carl Schurz, his birthday in 
February was commemorated by the public 
library in a special display of pictures, 
books, and posters dealing with Schurz. 
Some of the books were those he had 
written. Also on display was a reproduction 
of the picture of the original kindergarten 
his wife had founded in Watertown in 
1853. 

A pamphlet “Questions and Answers 
about your Public Library”’ was placed at 
the tables for the first luncheon after 
Easter, of the following clubs: Rotary, 
Lions, and Business Men’s Association. 
In addition copies were distributed to the 
women’s clubs of the city. 

Waupun.- The circulation of 1938 
showed an increase of 3,294 over the 
previous year. Emphasis is given in Miss 
Lindsley’s annual report to the other 
services difficult to put into figures, es- 
pecially the large amount of reference serv- 
ice which must often be satisfied by the 
facilities of the State Traveling library and 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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Mrs. Luck, children’s librarian, reports 
that the children seem to judge the popu- 
larity of a book by the amount of wear 
and handling it has received, and choose 
it for a book to read. As a result a little 
study of book replacements will indicate 
popular titles. 

“Six copies of Robinson Crusoe have 
been withdrawn from the library over a 
number of years because they became 
worn out. Three copies are also in circula- 
tion at present. Tom Sawyer is also popu- 
lar, four copies having been worn out and 
four being in current distribution. With- 
drawal of four worn out copies of Pinocchio 
has been made and three are in the library 
at the present time. Another widely 
circulated children’s book is Aesop’s 
Fables, of which five copies have been worn 
out. Three replacements have been made. 

“Leading all other children’s books in 
popularity is the entertaining and simple 
tale of Little Black Sambo. Eleven copies 
of this book have been worn out and three 
copies are now in circulation.” 


News From Other States 
Iowa 


Three library units, formerly function- 
ing separately—the State library, the 
Traveling library, and the Economics 
library—have been combined, under the 
title, the Iowa State Traveling Library,- 
with Blanche A. Smith, until last June 
library visitor here in Wisconsin, as 
Librarian. 

Oregon 


Pictures have been received of the beauti- 
ful new State Library building recently 
dedicated in Salem. The State Librarian 
is Harriet C. Long, former chief of the 
Traveling Library Department in Madison. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 


Mulholland, John. Beware familiar 
spirits. 1938. 342p. Scribner, $2.50. 133.9 


An entertaining as well as interesting and 
informational book on psychic phenomena. 
Goes into the lives of some of the famous 
mediums; its attitude one of intelligent skepti- 
cism, not entire disbelief. 
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Overstreet, H. A. Let methink. (People’s 
library) 107p. Macmillan, 60c. 170 


This stimulating and easily readable little 
book is one of the new People's Library volumes 
Introduces the reader to the process of thinking, 
shows by many examples how the mind works 
how it may be checked on and improved 


Sociology 


Baylor, Edith M. and Monachesi, Elio 
D. The rehabilitation of children. 1939. 
560p. Harper, $3.75. 362.7 
Altho a textbook in purpose and appearance, 

this book on the placing of children in foster 

homes should be of interest to practical workers 
in the field. 


See Booklist 35: 245 Apr. 1 °39. 


Brown, Esther Lucile. Social work as a 
profession. New ed. 1938. 118p. Russell 
Sage, 75c. 371.42 


Revision of a standard work, bringing it up 
to date, especially with reference to schools of 
social work and salaries. A chapter on Trade 
unionism in social work has been added, in 
recognition of the spread of this movement 
among professional workers. Law, Engineering, 
Medicine and Nursing are other careers covered 
in this series. 


What way America? 
1939. 113p. Mac- 
321 


Bryson, Lyman. 
(People’s Library) 
millan, 60c. 


The first of a new series, in easy language 
with good print, designed to contribute to the 
discussion of current problems. It offers a simple 
analysis and comparison of the Russian plan, 
the Italian plan, the German plan and the 
American plan, as they appear to one man who 
tries to be fair and tolerant. An admirable book 
for family, club and discussion-group use; also 
good for classes in history, economics and 
government. 


Fuess, Claude M. Creed of a school- 
master. 1939. 195p. Little, $2. 370.4 


The author is headmaster of a New England 
academy but there is little in his book that 
would not apply to secondary education any- 
where. In addition to the “‘creed’’ which forms 
the first essay, he considers: What can we do 
for the bright boy? What should schoolmasters 
really teach? The transition from secondary 
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school to coliege, Lhe progressive 


education, and other topics. 


promise Oi 


See Booklist 35: 245 Apr. 1 '39. 


Greenman, Ruasell L. The worker, the 
foreman and the Wagner act. 1939. 137p. 
Harper, $1.50 331.9 


clear picture of the 
Employs the case 


Small book giving a 
Wagner Act 
method and, while addressed especially to fore 
men, will be read by the general reader inter- 


in operation 


ested in labor problems 


See Booklist 35: 218 Mar. 1°39 


Keyes, Helen Johnson. Conquering 
tomorrow. 1939. 1131p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 396 


Pleasantly written and sensible little book on 
accepting middle age and making the most of 
the later years; addressed particularly to women. 


valley. 
331.8 


McKenny, Ruth. Industrial 
1939. 379p. Harcourt, $3. 


A study of Akron, Ohio, in the form of a day 
by day record of significant events from January 
1, 1932 to March 21, 1936. It thus covers the 
New Deal from its beginnings, and also follows 
the development of C.I.0. ‘‘The story of Akron,” 
the author says, “is not exceptional; it is 
significant only because it proved completely 
typical.” 


See Booklist 35: 220 Mar. 1 ’39. 


White, Leonard D. and Smith, T. V. 
Politics and public service; a discussion 
of the civic art in America. 1939. 361p. 
Harper, $3. 351 


A discussion on the question of civil service 
vs. party patronage from the viewpoints of a 
politician and an administrator. The politician 
is T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago and congressman at 
large for Illinois. The administrator is Leonard 
White, former member of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. That the debate took place at 
Eagle River in Northern Wisconsin adds more 
than a bit of local interest. 


Here comes labor. 
1939. 122p. Mac- 
331 


Wright, Chester M. 
(People’s library) 
millan, 60c. 


A third volume in this new series is admirably 
designed to explain Labor principles, aims and 
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history of the iaber movement, except as back- 
ground is needed to understand the present 
split between A..F. of L. and C.1.0. Also 
explains the significance of the Labor Relations 
act. Author who was at one time a Milwaukee 
journalist has spent his life in the labor field 


Science and Useful Arte 


Little, Clarence Cook. Civilization 
against cancer. 1939. 150p. Farrar, 
$1.50. 616.9 


A small book written for the layman, with a 
view to enlisting cooperation in the campaign for 
early diagnosis of this disease. 

25 °SO. 


See Booklist 35: 227 Mar 


McKenny, Margaret and Johnston, 
Edith F. A book of wild flowers. 1939. 
unp. illus. Macmillan, $2. 582 


A lovely book for either young people’s shelf 
or adult collection. 33 full page illustrations in 
color, with descriptive text on the opposite page, 
introduce common wild flowers of spring, summer 
and autumn. Each text page also carries a 
drawing of seed or seed pod. More valuable as 
a stimulus to appreciation than as a guide to 
identification. 


Medsger, Oliver Perry. Edible wild 
plants. 1939. 323p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 580 


The various kinds of wild foods covered in 
this descriptive guide will be indicated by the 
table of contents: Edible wild fruits; Edible 
nuts; Edible seeds and seed pods; Salad plants 
and pot herbs; Edible roots and tubers; Beverage 
and flavoring plants; Sugars and gums. Well 
illustrated and very fully indexed. Has histori- 
cal as well as botanical and practical interest. 


Morton, Dudley J. Oh, doctor! my feet! 
1939. 116p. Appleton, $1.50. 613.49 


Altho a book on the care of the feet will attract 
the layman, it is really the doctor who should 
heed its message. The average practitioner 
pays little, if any, attention to foot disorders, 
leaving their care to the shoeman. Dr. Morton 
especially recommends X-ray in diagnosing foot 
ailments and disagrees with many of the usual 
practices. 


See Booklist 35: 227 Mar. 15 °39. 
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Win we. ¢ Macrae 


the nest. 1939. 159p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 598.2 


The wrtehar a¢ 


Intimate personal observations of birds, with 
records of eight years of bird banding The 
latter experiments were carried out chiefly with 


song sparrows, to determine for how many 
generations birds return to the same locality 
Ovenbirds, vireos, mourning doves, and others 
also came under the author's observation 
Charmingly illustrated and of special interest 
to the reader with some background of bird 
study 


Peterson, Roger Tory. A field guide to 


the birds. new ed. 1939. 180p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.75. 598.2 
A revised edition of this excellent guide, 


increased in content by some dozen pages, with 
additional information included, such as size of 
birds in inches, and notes on songs and calls. 
The form in which the information is set up is 
also an improvement, making location easier. 
Not necessary, however, if the previous edition 
is in good condition. 


Whitman, Willson. God’s valley; people 
and power along the Tennessee river. 
1939. 320p. illus. Viking, $3. 627.1 


Emphasis is on the human elements involved 
in the T.V.A. project. The author goes into the 
historical background of the region (fighting 
the civil war over again), and in so doing lays a 
better foundation for northern understanding 
of the problems involved. Written in a leisurely, 
easy going but occasionally ironic style, it 
achieves a comprehensive picture of the whole 
scene. 


Fine Arts 


Fisher, Helen Stevens. Party fun. 1938. 
121p. Associated Authors, $1.35. 793 


The title, and much of the material, is taken 
from a department in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The games are arranged by type. 
There is an analytical table of contents, also 
an index. Since new suggestions of this kind 
are always in demand, one book more is welcome. 


Lewis, Harold MacLean. City planning, 
why and how. 1939. 257p. _ illus. 
Longmans, $2.50. 711 
The purpose of this book is to set forth the 


need and advantages of planning for future 
growth and change in city development. Part 
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one traces the progress of the planning move- 
ment, and goes into the reasons for planning 
under modern conditions; part two goes into 
methods and means. The many charts and 
diagrams are almost the most important feature 
of the work. 


Literature 


Songs of faith. 
811 or 821 


Crowell, Grace Noll. 
1939. 50p. Harper, 50c. 


The strong religious note running thru this 
small book will give it an appeal for many 
readers. Will be appreciated in making up next 
year’s Lenten or Easter shelf. 


Duggan, Eileen. Poems; with an introd. 
by Walter de la Mare. 1939. 65p. 
Maemillan, $1.50. 821 
This Australian poet has a sensitiveness to 

moods of nature, a feeling for words, and a 

lyric gift of rare grace. A religious note is also 

present. 


See Booklist 35: 202 Feb. 15 °39. 


Karlfeldt, Erik Axel. Arcadia borealis; 
tr. with an introd. by Charles Wharton 


Stork. 1938. 145p. Univ. of Minn. 
Press, $2. 839.71 
Translations of poems selected from the 


works of a Swedish poet who wrote between the 
years 1895 and 1927. Mr. Stork dedicates the 
work to his friend Robert Frost, ‘‘who is to 
America much what Karlfeldt is to Sweden.” 


The book itself with its decorations in the 
Swedish mood, reproduced in color, is most 
pleasing. 


See Booklist 35: 171 Jan. 15 °39. 


Madeleva, Sister M. Selected poems. 
1939. 119p. Macmillan. $1.60. 
811 or 821 


These poems, selected from Sister Madeleva’s 
published works, are well designed to show her 
versatility, her metrical skill, breadth of under- 
standing, and charm. 


See Booklist 35: 249 Apr. 1 ’39. 


Christmas eve and other poems. 
llp. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
811 or 821 


1938. 
50c. 


Slight and charming little volume containing 
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10 Christmas poems; similar to The happy 
Christmas wind. ‘BULLETIN Jan. ’37.) 


Manner, Jane, comp. Junior silver 
treasury. 1938. 298p. French, $3. 
808.8 


An anthology of readings for high schoo! and 
college students. Contents: Drama in story; 
Drama on the stage; Monologues; Drama in 
poetry; Quotations. A companion volume to 
the Silver treasury. (BULLETIN Mar. ’35.) 


Mirrielees, Edith R. The story writer. 
1939. 295p. Little, $1.50. 808.3 


Perhaps a new book on the short story is little 
needed; but this one covers the familiar ground 
in a way that gives the effect of freshness. It 
doesn’t pretend to teach the beginner to write, 
but granted writing ability, there are helpful 
suggestions and the iilustrative excerpts are 
well chosen and of interest in themselves. 


See Booklist 35: 228 Mar. 15 ’39. 


All in one breath; a 
1939. 57p. Mac- 
811 or 821 


Morton, David. 
book of fifty lyrics. 
millan, $1.50. 


In the long darkness before spring, 

In the cold rain’s hour, 

When air was too long empty of song and wing, 
As earth of flower, 


I spoke into the void the words 

That had troubled my breast— 

And suddenly all the air was filled with birds, 
And suddenly flowers pressed 


About my feet ... and it was so 


For an hour with earth and sky— 
And I thought of a Word that was spoken long 


ago, 
And why. 


Collected poems, 
Holt, $3.50 
811 or 821 


Mark. 
1939. 384p. 


Van Doren, 


1922-1938. 


Listen. The wind is still, 
And far away in the night— 
See! The uplands fill 

With a running light. 


Open the doors. It is warm; 
And where the sky was clear— 
Look! The head of a storm 
That marches here! 


Come under the trembling hedge— 
Fast, although you fumble. 

There! Did you hear the edge 

Of winter crumble? 


A comprehensive collection made up, with 
some omissions, from the author’s six published 
volumes with a few later poems added. 
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Wurdemann, Audrey. Testament of 
love; a sonnet sequence. 1938. 49p. 
Harper, $2. 811 or 821 


These 49 sonnets, by a former Pulitzer prize 
winner, may just fall short of distinction, but 
they contain many of the qualities which give 
poetry an appeal to many readers. 


See Booklist 35: 114 Dec. 1 ’38. 


History and Travel 


Bernard, Theos. Penthouse of the gods. 
1939. 344p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 
915.1 


The strange story of an American who became 
a Buddist monk. In the sacred city of Lhassa, 
he is initiated into the mysteries practiced by 
the ancient order of Lamas. The book begins 
with these ceremonial rites, then goes back to 
pick up the thread of events by which the 
American, born in Arizona, reached this point. 
Altho accepted into the order he was not 
required to remain, since ‘‘it was essential first 
to permit the past existence to fulfill itself.’ 
Striking photographs illustrate the book. 


Bigland, Eileen. Lake of the royal 
crocodiles. 1939. 300p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 916.89 


Laughing odyssey was the author’s account of 
a visit to Russia. In similar mood here she writes 
of adventures in Northern Rhodesia. Taking a 
notion to go, she boarded a flying boat and 
went—a four and one-half days journey from 
Southhampton. As guest of a French official 
and his wife, she viewed wild life from a com- 
fortable base. 


Caldwell, Erskine, and White, Margaret 
Bourke. North of the Danube. 1939. 
136p. illus. Viking, $3. 914.37 


In picture and text Miss Bourke-White and 
Mr. Caldwell record impressions of Czecho- 
slovakia. There is no political argument, just 
the narrative of things seen and of conversations 
with peasants and workers and others. The 
pictures, it need hardly be said, are superb. 
One weakness is that it is difficult to determine 
the time of the visit; altho it was before Hitler. 


Gedye, G. E. R. Betrayal in Central 
Europe. 1939. 499p. Harper, $3.50. 
940.5 


The author writes from a long background 
knowledge of European affairs since the world 
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war and as an eye witness to events in 1938. 
He is foreign correspondent for the New York 
Times and London Daily Telegraph, is a 
British subject, and writes with much feeling, 
and with bitterness against Chamberlain and 
the Munich peace. 


See Booklist 35: 228 Mar. 15 ’39. 


Greenbie, Marjorie. 
1939. 682p. 
McGraw, $4. 


Starting out to compile a work that would 
represent ‘“‘the history and literature of the 
American dream of a better life,’’ the author 
has written a social history of America, north, 
south, east and west. The works she draws on 
and quotes from are largely obscure, forgotten 
novels, diaries and reminiscenses, the expressions 
of common people, not the great and famous. 
She has been criticised for inaccuracies of 
statement here and there, but as a whole, she 
has accomplished her purpose. 


American saga. 
(Whittlesey House) 
973 


Kirkpatrick, F. A. Latin America. 
1939. 456p. illus. Macmillan, $3.75. 
980 


A compact and useful condensation of Latin 
American history into one volume. Twelve 
chapters, covering Discovery and conquest to 
independence, constitute Part 1. The inde- 
pendent states are then taken up in Part 2. 
Mexico and Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo 
are treated; and there are concluding chapters 
on Latin America and the great war, North and 
South, and The Latin Americans. Illustrations 
and maps. 


See Booklist 35: 172 Jan. 15 °39. 


Krist, Gustav. Alone through the for- 
bidden land. 1938. 271p. illus. Harcourt 
$3.50. 915.8 


Travel and adventure in Northern Persia and 
Turkestan, territory now controlled by Soviet 
Russia and forbidden to other Europeans. 


Leighton, George R. Five cities; the 


story of their youth and old age. 1939. 
370p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 973 


These studies of five American cities—Shenan- 
doah, Pennsylvania; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Omaha, Nebraska; and 
Seattle, Washington—cover a chapter in 
American social development. They show the 
rise of great centers in response to the demands 
of the expanding frontier and developing 
industry, and then their decline as the boom 
collapsed. Reprinted from Harper’s magazine. 
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African note book. 
916 


Schweitzer, Albert. 
1939. 144p. illus. Holt, $2. 


Readers who remember Trader Horn will be 
especially interested in the first chapter, which 
checks up on the old Trader and tells to what 
extent his story is to be believed. Those who 
thought him a hoax will find themselves dis- 
credited. Taboos and magic, the differences 
between white and black people, and hospital 
experiences are other matters of interest in a 
little book which makes a pleasant supplement 
to Out of my life and thought. 


Biography 


Alsop, Joseph and Kintner, Robert. 
Men around the president. 1939. 212p. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 920 


Altho too brief to give anything like an 
adequate history of the New Deal, this small 
book provides a good general view of the change 
that has taken place in Washington since 1933, 
with brilliant character sketches of many of the 
personalities involved. In effect the book is a 
plea for a Federal civil service modeled on the 
British system. 


Crow, Carl. He opened the door of Japan. 
1939. 275p. illus. Harper, $3. 921 


Credit for opening Japan to the trade of the 
western world is usually given to Admiral 
Perry alone. This book tells the story of Town- 
send Harris, New York crockery importer, who 
went out to the Orient in 1849 and became the 
first U.S. consul-general to Japan. The trade 
treaty which he negotiated, the first signed by 
Japan with any foreign power, became a model 
which others were to follow, and while he is 
unknown in his own country, Japan has made 
him a national hero, not unlike Lafayette in the 
United States. 


See Booklist 35: 250 Apr. 1 °39. 


Dreiser, Theodore. Thoreau. (Living 
thoughts library) 1939. 162p. Long- 
mans, $1. 921 


A prefatory essay on Thoreau is followed by a 
selection of his writings, arranged to represent 
his thought on certain broad topics: the 
Universe; Knowledge; Morals; Free will; Good 
and evil society; The good life. This is the 
general plan followed in the other volumes of 
the series, which to date are: Montaigne, by 
Andre Gide; Schopenhauer, by Thomas Mann; 
Tolstoi, by Stefan Zweig. 
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Fearn, Anne Walter. My days of 
strength. 1939. 297p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 921 


The story of a capable and very human woman 
doctor’s experiences in China over a period of 
forty years. Told with humor and understand- 
ing, it gives an excellent picture of changing 
conditions. Would be an admirable book for 
club review. 


Hitler, Adolf. Mein kampf. 1939. 993p. 
Reynal, $3. 921 


A translation of the complete work, provided 
with editorial footnotes which will help the 
reader in understanding some of the obscure 
points. Sponsored by an editorial committee 
made up of prominent journalists and others, 
including John Chamberlain, Sidney B. Fay, 
John Gunther, Carleton J. H. Hayes, and 
George Schuster. 


Jorgenson, Theodore and Solum, Nora 
O. O. E. Rolvaag; a biography. 1939. 
446p. Harper, $4. 921 


Not only a biography, but a conscientious and 
painstaking study of Rolvaag’s thought and 
work, his religious faith, and ideals for Norwe- 
gian-American culture. Quotes frequently from 
letters and from his lessor known writings. Will 
be a source to which other biographers will turn, 
but lacks immediate popular appeal. 


Pinkerton, Kathrene. Wilderness wife. 
1939. 327p. illus. Carrick, $2.75. 921 


A fascinating account of home building in the 
Ontario wilderness, to which the Pinkertons 
were sent by Robert’s health. Kathrene had 
never been off a sidewalk and had to learn 
woodcraft, canoeing, and snowshoeing from the 
ground up. The two added to their small funds 
by writing outdoor articles and stories, and 
finally achieved a successful novel. The book is 
full of courage and good sportsmanship and real 
love for the wilderness. 


See Booklist 35: 221 Mar. 1 ’39. 


Death of a Yale man. 
1939. 385p. Farrar, $2.50. 921 


The author, now with the National Labor 
Relations Board, graduated from Yale and 
transferred automatically to a Wall street 
broker’s office in the early 1920’s. In every par- 
ticular he conformed to the pattern. He had a 
smattering of background knowledge but no 
conception at all of the problems of the modern 
world. He knew that the world is a pleasant 
place, in which one associates with the right 


Ross, Malcolm. 
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people and with a little effort gets on. Fortu- 
nately the broker’s office bored him and he lit 
out for the oil fields. This is the story of how, 
thru humanizing contacts with the working class 
and with conditions as they are, he came to 
slough off his inherited traditions and adopt a 
new philosophy and point of view. 


St. Denis, Ruth. Ruth St. Denis, an 
unfinished life. 1939. 391p. _ illus. 
Harper, $3.75. 921 


Autobiography of an American dancer. Born 
into quite ordinary circumstances Ruth St. 
Denis grew up as most American girls do. She 
had lessons in ‘‘delsarte’’ but knew nothing of 
dancing as a career. She won a 6-day bicycle 
race in New York at the age of 18, played small 
parts in Belasco productions and only gradually 
came to the realization that her one deep desire 
was to dance. A strong strain of mysticism runs 
thru the book. The author's life and work have 
been strongly influenced by Christian Science, 
as well as by the philosophies of the East. 


Tarbell, Ida M. All in the days work. 
1939. 412p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 


921 
At the age of eighty Miss Tarbel! has written 
a vigorous autobiography. The years of her 


youth covered the days of women’s emancipa- 
tion, and the beginnings of industrialism. These 
enter into her story, but the book really gets 
into its stride when she joins McClure’s, writes 
her life of Lincoln and her history of Standard 
Oil. This is really exciting reading, and the 
whole book is important as a document. 


Train, Arthur. My day in court. 1939. 
520p. Scribner, $3.50. 921 


The author has had two careers, as lawyer 
and as writer. The book is full of interest on 
both scores, and for the combination of the two. 
The young writer deciding whether or not to 
become professional—to make his living out of 
writing alone—will find the other point of view 
presented. The general reader will soon find 
himself absorbed in the record of cases, many 
of them famous. 


See Booklist 35: 229 Mar. 15°39. 


Villard, Oswald Garrison. Fighting 
years. 1939. 543p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 921 


The author is known as a grandson of William 
Lloyd Garrison, son of the man who promoted 
the Northern Pacific railroad, and as owner and 
editor, for many years, of the Nation. By far the 
most interesting and significant part of his book 
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is that covering the world war. As a Washington 
correspondent, he was for a time in close touch 
with Wilson. He opposed America’s entrance 
into the war and tells for the first time in print 
the story of those years from the point of view 
of the opposition. His account of the peace 
conference and of conditions in England, France 
and Germany of the time also have documentary 
importance. 


Wilson, Edith Bolling. My memoir. 
1939. 386p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 921 


A memoir of more than usual interest, both 
personal and political. Other recently published 
accounts of the peace conference, Oswald G. 
Villard’s above, and more notably, Lloyd 
George’s, will be worth-while follow-up reading. 


Fiction 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Both over 21. 
1939. 232p. Liveright, $2. 


Light, trivial and amusing story. The plot is 
of a made-to-order variety—the lovely young 
heiress who changes places with the prize winner 
in a Wonder-cruise contest, and goes off to 
Bermuda, failing in love with her co-winner, 
the handsome young ‘‘milkman’’—but told with 
wit and humor, it is good fun. 


Aydelotte, Dora. Full harvest. 1939. 
333p. Appleton, $2. 


The Miller family of Long furrows reappear in 
this book. Lyddy Miller, with untiring ambition 
and devotion, moves the family to town where 
the children may have advantages. How the 
change affects them and how, when hard times 
come, they are glad to go back to the farm, 
makes a good story of the homely, homespun 
variety. 


See Booklist 35: 252 Apr. 1 °39. 


Barker, Roland and Doerflinger, Wil- 
liam. The middle passage. 1939. 410p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


A story of the African slave trade is neces- 
sarily bloody and brutal. Will appeal to those 
who like adventure and can take it straight. 


Boyd, James. Bitter creek. 1939. 422p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


This new novel by the author of Drums, is 
the story of a boy who runs away from his home 
in Illinois, back in the 80’s, and makes his way 
out to the cattle country, where he becomes in 
time ranch foreman. The reader feels that the 
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picture of ranch life is real—picturesque and 
romantic, but not impossibly glamorous. Would 
be a good book for boys addicted to westerns, if 
it didn’t run off into the subjective and analytical 
in its last chapters. A Saturday Evening Post 
serial. 


Adventures of Richard 
Houghton, $2.50. 


Three novels in one: The thirty-nine steps; 
Greenmantle; Mr. Standfast. 


Buchan, John. 
Hannay. 1939. 


Gayle, Newton. Sinister crag. 1939. 


288p. Scribner, $2. 


Dangerous rock climbing in the English Lake 
region gives a new setting and a new twist to a 
mystery story. 


Geijerstam, Gosta af. Iva. 1939. 236p. 
Dutton, $2. 


The author of Northern summer (BULLETIN, 
Dec. ’37) here tells a story of frustration and 
defeat following the loss of the land Iva has 
inherited from his father; for land is the badge 
of distinction and respectability, lacking it a 
man is an outcast. Interesting for its picture of 
Norwegian life and customs, but sombre. 


Goudge, Elizabeth. The middle window. 
1939. 302p. Coward, $2.50. 


From the moment Judy first sees the picture 
of the dark, forbidding mountain, with green 
larches at its foot, in a Regent Street window, 
she feels herself under the spell of some strange 
power. Dragging two unwilling parents and a 
reluctant fiance with her, she goes off to Scotland 
where she has persuaded her father to rent a 
house. House and grounds and surrounding 
country are all strangely familiar, so is young 
Ian Macdonald. It is as if she had lived it all 
before. From this point on, past and present 
mingle. Judith and lan relive an ancient love 
story and bring what had been a tragic separation 
to happy reunion. 


McCord, Joseph. A husband for Hiliary. 
1939. 270p. Macrae, $2. 


Light and entertaining love story, with scenes 
in a large business office, where the boss’s hand- 
some nephew makes trouble when he singles 
out one girl for attention. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Sword of Islam. 1939. 
393p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Romantic adventure in 16th century Italy. 
It is a story of the days of the great city re- 
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publics, centering here around Genoa, and 
shows the machinations of the papal court and 
outside governments that sought to overthrow 
them. 


Steinbeck, John. The grapes of wrath. 
1939. Viking, $2.50. 


The course, earthly language of this book will 
bar it from many, perhaps most, libraries. 
Which is too bad, for it is a book that has 
waited to be written; the epic of the dispossessed 
share cropper who becomes the migratory 
worker of the Pacific coast. Like Archie Binn’s 
The land is bright is a story of the crossing of the 
continent; with this difference: the first migra- 
tion is safely enshrined in history. This second, 
is going on right now. 


See Booklist 35: 271 Apr. 15 °39. 


Stevenson, D. E. The story of Rosabelle 
Shaw. 1939. 315p. Farrar, $2. 


A farm on the coast of Scotland is the scene 
of this quiet but not uneventful novel. The 
wrecking of a vessel brings a child into the lives 
of John and Fanny Shaw, a boy, who is brought 
up with their own little girl, Rosabelle. Unfor- 
tunate traits of character bring the boy to a 
bad end, but Rosabelle finds her own happiness. 
By the author of Miss Buncle’s book. 


Thane, Elswyth. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 


This seems to be a year for ghost stories! 
Miss Thane’s is purely modern, with no intruders 
from earlier centuries. It is the story of Sabrina, 
17 year old daughter of a scholarly father who 
is engaged in researches into early British history. 
In the room at the top of the old house he has 
rented Sabrina comes to know and understand 
Hilary Shenstone, its absent owner. When 
Hilary is killed in India and his spirit comes 
back to this loved place, it is Sabrina who 
apprehends his presence. 


Tryst. 1939. 256p. 


See Booklist 35: 253 Apr. 1 '39. 


Williams, Ben Ames. Thread of scarlet. 
1939. 374p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A story of Nantucket island during the war 
of 1812. Feeling herself quite separate from the 
mainland, Nantucket has little desire to take 
part in the fighting. But with the demoraliza- 
tion of shipping her very life becomes involved 
in the struggle. A good story of sea-faring 
people. 


See Booklist 35: 232 Mar. 15°39. 








